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ALF M. LANDON, 
nominated by the Republi- 
can National Convention for 
President of the United 

States. 


» New York Times Studios.) 
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THE REPUBLICAN NOMINEE WHEN 
A BABY, 
Alfred M. Landon, in probably his first 
appearance before the camera. He was 
born Sept. 9, 1887, at West Middlesex, Pa. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 





A PENSIVE THREE. 
When Alfred was 3 years 
old he didn’t have much to 


say about what he wore. 
(Associated Press.) 


.A NOW FAMOUS 

REPUBLICAN ONCE 
RODE A DONKEY. 

At the age of 2, Alfred 
Landon sat astride this 
pet on his grandfather’s 
Western Pennsylvania 
farm. A young relative 
stands beside him. 
Donkeys, as symbols. 
do not appeal to him 


now. 
(Associated Press. ) 
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In 1919, when ™ 
William H. Moss 
the Governor’s ¢: 


mother, celebrat« - 
ninety-first birth 
this photograph 1S 


taken. His father 
Landon, holds |! 
Ann Landon, wh: 


A SMALL BOY AND HIS DOG. 





The Governor of Kansas when 9 years old. a spectator at 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 
Cleveland  convs 
last week. 
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Cleveland Harmony: Landon and Knox 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

HE Republicans squared away for their cam- 
7 paign to drive Roosevelt from the White 

House last week when, in a convention that 
was remarkable for its almost beatific harmoni- 
ousness, they nominated a “Corn Belt” ticket con- 
sisting of Governor Alf M. Landon of Kansas 
for President and Colonel Frank Knox of Illinois 
for Vice President and adopted a platform hope- 
fully drafted to bring under the G. O. P. pennon 
dissident Republicans who forsook Hoover for 
Roosevelt in 1932 and all Democrats who find 
the New Deal unpalatable. 

Highlighting the Cleveland conclave were the 
stirring address of former President Hoover, 
which provoked a prolonged ovation; the fight of 
Senator Borah for satisfactory planks on foreign 
affairs, monopolies and currency; the quick fold- 
ing up of all other Presidential candidacies be- 
fore the Landon onslaught; the unexpected tele- 
gram from Governor Landon outlining his inter- 
pretations of three platform planks; the adroit 
avoidance of the Vice Presidential nomination by 
Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg and the emer- 
gence of the youthful John M. Hamilton, Lan- 
don’s campaign manager, as chairman of the 
Republican National Committee. Into the back- 
ground, as the Kansas group headed by Governor 
Landon and Hamilton rose to power, slid sundry 
so-called “Old Guard” figures, perhaps not to re- 
emerge. 

While the Cleveland assemblage was assault- 
ing his record in office and clamoring for his 
overthrow, President Roosevelt serenely toured 
the Southwest, making major speeches at Little 
Rock, Ark.; Dallas, Texas, and Vincennes, Ind. 
His trip ostensibly was to visit the Texas Cen- 
tennial celebration and his speeches were not pri- 
marily political, but he took occasion to state his 
political philosophy, particularly at Little Rock, 
where he significantly proclaimed his belief that 
the objectives of the New Deal could be attained 
within the framework of the Constitution. 

The immediate aftermath of the Republican 
convention was an attack by James A. Farley, 
Postmaster General and Democratic National 
chairman, upon Governor Landon and the Repub- 
lican platform. He called the Kansan a “syn- 
thetic candidate” and the platform a “counter- 
feit” of New Deal tenets. 

Senator Norris, Nebraska’s independent Re- 
publican, also promptly assaulted the action of 
the Cleveland meeting, charged that the moneyed 
interests were behind the Landon campaign and 
called for the re-election of President Roosevelt. 

The prompt announcement of his position by 
Senator Norris, who supported Roosevelt in 1932, 
left Senator Borah the enigma of the Republican 
ranks. Returning from Cleveland, he indicated 
his satisfaction with the planks in the Republican 
platform on foreign affairs and monopoly, and his 
dissatisfaction with Governor Landon’s interpre- 
tation of the currency plank. 

However, a studied avoidance of comment on 
the Presidential nominee was interpreted as in- 
dicating he had no great liking for the Kansan 
as the party’s standard bearer. The Idaho Sena- 
tor declined to commit himself to campaigning 
for Landon or actively supporting the party’s 
ticket. 
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THE MAN WHO KEPT THE CLEVELAND CONVENTION GUESSING. 
Senator William E. Borah, after returning to Washington, talks with the press but studiously avoids 








THE REPUBLICAN NOMINEE FOR THE VICE PRESIDENCY. 
Colonel Frank Knox, publisher of the Chicago News, who was named unanimously by the Cleveland 
convention to be Governor Landon’s running mate, thereby bringing together on the ticket two 
former Bull Moosers, who bolted the party in 1912; two veterans of the World War; two men 
from the Mississippi River basin. Before the Knox seconding speeches were finished sentiment for 
him was so overwhelming that the other candidates withdrew their names. 


(New York Times Studios.) 





AT HOME IN CHICAGO. _ 
Colonel Frank Knox and Mrs. Knox reading tele- 


comment on the Presidential nominee. grams of congratulation. ' 
(Times Wide World Photos, Washington Bureau.) (Times Wide World Photos, Chicago Bureau.) 
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THE BEGINNING OF A DAY OF OVATIONS FOR A FORMER PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Herbert Hoover, in a jovial mood, waving to the crowd of 8,000 which 
greeted him in Cleveland on his arrival on a morning train from Chicago. 
All day he was besieged by hundreds of admirers, and his appearance at 
the convention brought the 17,000 in the Public Auditorium to their feet 


in a demonstration which lasted fifteen minutes. After he had delivered 
(All Photos, Times Wide World Photos, Cleveland Bureau.) 


WAITING FOR THE PRELIMINARY STORM OF CHEERING TO 
SUBSIDE. 
Former President Hoover on the convention platform with Representative 
Bertrand H. Snell, permanent chairman. 


HUZZAS FOR THE TITULAR HEA 
Herbert Hoover, escorted by National Chairman Henry P. Fletcher, in 


Hoover i in Cleveland: 
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A Day of Triumph 


wt 


his address, a bitter arraignment of the New Deal and a plea to the 
American people to enter upon “a holy crusade for liberty,” the delegates 
and spectators broke loose in a Hoover demonstration which lasted for 
more than half an hour and was ended only by adjournment until the 


next morning. 


CALIFORNIA HEADS A PARADE FOR ITS MOST DISTINGUISHED 


CITIZEN. 


A view of the demonstration for Herbert Hoover when he appeared to 


address the convention. 


THE REPUBLICAN PARTY. 
nter of an admiring Cleveland crowd which all but 











mobbed him 
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Prominent in the Convention Proceedings 













AN INTERESTED CONVEN- 
TION SPECTATOR. 
Peggy Ann Landon, daughter of 
Governor Landon, shown at the 
Cleveland convention. Even the 
feather in her hat is a plea to 
“Win With Landon.” With her 
is Col. Robert Snowdin, a mem- 
ber of Governor Landon’s staff. 


THE REPUBLICAN PARTY ANNOUNCES 
AN “AMERICAN DEAL” TO REPLACE 
THE “NEW DEAL.” 

Senator Frederick Steiwer of Oregon out- 
lining the hopes and policies of the party in 
the coming campaign in the keynote speech at 
the opening of the convention. 

(Times Wide World Photos, Cleveland Bureau.) 





A FORMER VICE PRESIDENT AT 
CLEVELAND. ; ; 
Charles G. Dawes of Chicago, minus his 
underslung pipe, addressing the Repub- 
lican convention. At the left is Senator 
Steiwer and at the right Represen- 
tative Snell. 





ONE WAY TO COOL OFF. 
The Cleveland sun helped to keep many 
delegates warm under the collar, and here 
is Governor Harry W. Nice of Maryland 
sampling the contents of an ice-water 
pitcher, evidently in a speculative mood. 
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“NOW LABOR WANTS THIS is 
Frank Morrison, Secretary of the American Federation of 
Labor, talking earnestly to former Senator Hiram Bingham 
of Connecticut (left), Vice Chairman of the Resolutions 
Committee. 





AT WORK DRAFTING THE REPUB- 
LICAN PLATFORM. 
H. M. Langworthy of Missouri presiding 
4 at a meeting of the Resolutions Committee 
at Cleveland. 
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THE REPUBLICAN CHOICE FOR THE NEXT 
FIRST FAMILY. 
The Landons pictured the first time they all got together 
after the convention. Governor Landon, his wife, and his 
daughter, Peggy Ann, are standing in back. Mrs. Samuel 
Cobb, Mrs. Landon’s mother, holds Jackie Landon in her 
lap, and Nancy Landon is perched beside her grandfather, 
John Landon. 





Home Town Celebration 





THE CITIZENS OF INDEPENDENCE, KAN., EXPRESS THEIR LOCAL PRIDE, 
Governor Landon’s home town regarded his convention victory as a personal triumph. 
Six years ago, in that same town, the Republican standard bearer was defeated for the 


post of Republican precinct committeeman, the lowest party office. 
(All Photos, Times Wide World Photos.) 


Photographing the Nominee 


York Times Studios. one of which is 
reproduced on the cover of this issue, 
were taken by William Freese, head of the 


‘| LANDON portraits by The New 


studios, in the State Capitol at Topeka. 

An appointment for Friday, June 5, hav- 
ing been arranged by telegraph, Mr. Freese 
left New York June 3 on his thirty-five- 
hour train trip with seven cases of cameras, 


lights and other equipment. He was pre- 


pared for anything—portraits taken with 
studio lighting, quick shots in motion or 
candid car snaps 

He arri\ at night and telephoned 
the Lando ne at 7:30 o’clock the next 
morning. is told to call again in an 
hour. At 8 e was told to call the Capi- 


tol at 9:30 
first findi 


he hurried out to the home, 
oy to help him carry his 


equipment vanted, if possible, to take 
his picture e quiet home atmosphere 
rather tha: office distractions. 

But the | or had left home, and the 
photograph tinued on to the Capitol 
There, seat in ante-room, he watched 
the growin 1 of men waiting to see 
Governor | After an hour’s wait he 


was show! the Council Room, which 
was furnish h a massive center table 


and heavy chairs. It had neither base plugs 
nor wall plugs. The chandelier was fa! 
overhead and hopelessly out of reach. [i 
was necessary to connect the lamps by long 
leads to plugs in adjoining rooms. 

Another hour passed and Mr. Landon 
hurried in. Behind him trailed five r« 
porters. 


“Well,” said one, noting the lights and 


camera, “I'd like to see you get the Gove! 
nor still long enough to get a portrait.” 

But the photographer started focusing 
and worked while the reporters asked thei! 
questions. In ten minutes they were ush 
ered out and another group ushered in 
There was a steady procession of callers 
throughout the three hours of the sitting 

At 2 o’clock the Governor left the roon 
to continue his receptions in his office. Th: 
photographer thanked him, then set to work 
repacking. In another hour he was hurry 
ing back to his hotel with twenty negatives 
of Governor Landon tucked under his arm 

Anxious to make finally sure that noth 
ing had gone wrong, he bought severa 
large pans and developed two of the nega 
tives in his hotel room. They were 4! 
right, and he took the next train home wit! 
them 
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Victory for Kansas: Landon Wins Unanimously 





THE HIGH POINT IN THE MANIFESTATIONS OF 
ENTHUSIASM AT THE CLEVELAND CONVENTION. 
State delegations parading around the hall Thursday night after 
John M. Hamilton, Landon campaign manager, touched off a 
demonstration by mentioning the name of his candidate when barely 
launched on his nominating speech. As a result the orator had to 
wait for twenty-eight minutes while the delegates shouted them- 
selves out and then had to warm up again for his laudation of the 
Kansas Governor, whose name was the only one presented to the 
convention. One of the most notable features of the night was the 
spectacle of five unsuccessful aspirants for the nomination appear- 
ing on the platform to second the Landon nomination before the 
convention called its roll to record 984 votes for Landon and 19 
for Senator William E. Borah—1 from West Virginia and 18 from 
Wisconsin—and then made it unanimous. The Landon-Knox placard 
was a lucky prediction. 


\ 




















ALL BUT UNANIMOUS FOR LANDON BEFORE 
THE FIRST BALLOT. 
With the Kansan’s victory assured hours before the roll 
call, through the withdrawal of other contenders and the 
release of their delegates, only Landon placards appeared 
on the floor. 


THE PACIFIC COAST ALLIES ITSELF 
WITH KANSAS. 

A small section of the convention parade with 

some Landon supporters appearing in overalls. 

Another demonstration came after Mr. Hamil- 

ton had finished his nominating speech and 

still another after the nomination had been 


made unanimous. 
(‘All Photos Times Wide World Photos, 
Cleveland Bureau.) 
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Bonus Day: $2,000,000,000 for Veterans 


HOUSANDS of World War vet- 

erans quit work hopefully Mon- 

day night. By automobile, street 
car, airplane, on foot, horseback and 
bicycle they rushed to whatever ad- 
dress they had given in their bonus 
applications. There they waited until 
the postman arrived. 

The postman’s task was a difficult 
one—more difficult in large cities, 
less difficult in rural areas where he 
knew the. persons involved. Driver's 
licenses, army discharge papers, let- 
ters, wives, neighbors, janitors, ele- 
vator operators—all helped the post- 
man identify the veteran. 

Each found in his registered letter 
his batch of the $50 bonds. If he 
wanted the cash at once he had to 
exchange the bonds for an interim 
certificate calling for payment by 
government check. Officials prom- 
ised that these checks would be mailed 
with little delay. 

With more than 3,000,000 veterans 
receiving a total of approximately 
$2,000,000,000, the bonus pay day was 
a gala occasion. Many veterans will 
retain their bonds, but all observers 
agreed that a much larger number 
sought to turn them into cash as 
. quickly as possible and would prompt- 
4 _— df ly put the cash into circulation. 








HANDLE WITH CARE! 
Mail clerks sorting envelopes containing bonus bonds and checks at the 


General Post Office in New York City for the big distribution Monday night. 
(All Photos, Times Wide World Photos.) 
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A SOVEREIGN MACHINE. 
Operators in the sealing room of the Treasury Department stamping the 
seal of the United States on the baby bonds. 


BEHIND THE SCENES WITH THE 
POSTAL FORCE. 
A mail clerk loading sacks of the bonus bonds on trucks 
prior to their distribution. 


PUNISHMENT NO TEACHER WOULD 
DARE GIVE. 
G. F. Allen, Chief Disbursing Officer of the Treasury 
Department, looking a little grim and a little tired, 
signing checks fifteen at a time. In New York City 
the average amount of the bonds mailed to the veterans 
was $550, whereas the average individual adjusted 
compensation amounted to $589.91. The difference 
between the two amounts was sent to the veteran by 
check. 
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New Deal Salesman: The President on Tour 
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THE PRESIDENT ASSAILS MONOPOLY IN A TEXAS SPEECH. 
President Roosevelt, in the Cotton Bowl, Dallas, recalled that 
Texas produced early anti-trust legislation. ‘“‘After you in Texas had 
done so much to restore democracy in opportunity you found, as we in 
other States found, that the evils we had sought to eradicate had merely 


jumped over the boundary into some other States.”’ 
‘Times Wide World Photos.) 





















THE PERSONAL 
F President Roosevelt was tired when he re- TOUCH. 
turned to the White House on Monday after This Little Rock 
a strenuous week of speechmaking, his face girl, Robin Miller, 
, will have something 
did not show it. Instead, he had a healthy tan to tell her grand- 
from riding in open automobiles (in Hot Springs children when Mr. 


he rode in a car painted apple-blossom pink, the Roosevelt and the 
1930’s are dim 


Cen i , : 
tennial color) memories. 
His crowded itinerary for the week began (‘Times Wide World 

Photos.) 


when, on Tuesday, his special train left Washing- 
ton. Wednesday morning it arrived at Hot 
Springs, where he visited a log church built in 
1836. From Hot Springs he proceeded to Little 
Rock, where 50,000 people heard him on the sub- 
ject of Arkansas history—and the re-election of 
President Roosevelt and Senator Joseph T. Robin 
son. Referring to the Constitution, he argued 
that “under its broad purposes we can and intend 
to march forward, believing, as the overwehlm- 
ing majority of Americans believe, that it is in- 
tended to meet and fit the amazing physical, 
economic and social requirements that confront 
us in this generation.” 

On Thursday it was Texas’s turn to welcome 
the President. At San Jacinto, San Antonio and 
Austin he limited himself to Texas history, but 
on Friday, at Dallas, he defended the philosophy 
of his administration and associated it with that 





of Texas. 
At Vincennes, Ind., 30,000 people heard Mr. 
Roosevelt deliver an address that was marked 





. a ‘ 
C4 “Boye 





with a moral, almost a religious, tone. In hon- ‘ ) 
| . . = 
oring George Rogers Clark, the President said: *, yy 2 
‘Though we fight with weapons unknown to him, ’ é = f : ) - 7 
. inue the saving of this - = | | 
it is still our duty to continue g A, va wd ‘ aS 


fair land.” After leaving Vincennes the President 


made brief stops at Louisville and at Hodgen- HONORING THE CONQUERORS OF THE WEST. 


ville, the birthplace of Abraham Lincoln, before President Roosevelt, at the dedication of the memorial to George Rogers Clark, whose victory at 
Vincennes in 1779 won for settlers the territory west of the Alleghanies and north of the Ohio River 


returning to Washington. 
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MORE THAN 40,000 CATHOLICS CHEER POPE PIUS X f 
AT ST. PETER’S FOR A MASS CELEBRATING HIS Moursr 


SEVENTY-NINTH BIRTHDAY. of whic! 
A view of the interior of the vast cathedral crowded for th@purple-c 
service honoring the Supreme Pontiff, who gave signs that th¢ pati 
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THE REBORN GERMAN NAVY PASSES IN REVIEW BEFORE ADOLF HITLER. 
The new fleet of more than 100 units steaming past the Reichsfuehrer near Kiel in the 
most imposing naval spectacle in those waters since the manoeuvres preceding the Battle 
of Jutland twenty years ago. Three vest-pocket battleships and nineteen submarines took 
part in the sea parade, part of a three-day celebration which focused Germany's attention 


on its naval program. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 





THE WIVES OF THE RUSSIAN INDUSTRIAL LEADERS RECEIVE A PLACE ITALY HONORS THE MEMORY OF THE : ‘ 

; _ OF HONOR IN THE KREMLIN. “DUKE OF VICTORY.” past the 
Josef Stalin, with the wives of managers, engineers and technical worke the open- Forty-five thousand soldiers from all parts of Italy, in a hug§tommand 
ing of a conference in Moscow to plan a new women’s mass movement for culture in the demonstration for King Victor Emmanuel in Naples, parad 


factories and plants. 
(Sovfoto.) 
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THE PREMIER OF ITALY CONFERS A DECORATION ON 
HIS SON. 
Bruno Mussolini receiving a medal for his participation in the cam- 


paign for the conquest of Ethiopia. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


tom 


hour’s ritual had proved a strain. In the procession, at the head 
of which the Pope was carried on the sedia gestatoria by eight 
@purple-clad attendants, were twenty-three cardinals, two 
patriarchs and the highest dignitaries of the Vatican. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 


THE FAMILY 
OF THE POPE 
WAITS IN 
THE 
STREETS OF 
ROME FOR A 
GLIMPSE OF 
HIM. 
Pope Pius’s 
sister, his sister- 
in-law and his 
niece, the 
Marquesa 
Ugolini, and 
their children, 
who joined the 
crowd in the 
street at the 
dedication of 
the new Palace 
of the Congre- 
gation by His 
Holiness. 
(Times Wide 


World Photos.) 
A FAMOUS GERMAN PENS HIS MEMOIRS IN SWITZERLAND. 


\ 
Count Johannes von Bernstorff, who was the German Ambassador to 
' do Diaz, last Washington in World War days and later Germany’s representative at 
= the monument to the late Naren wecla Wee and first the Disarmament Conference, is now living in retirement at Geneva, 
ommander of the Italian forces in § War where he is putting the finishing touches on his Life and Letters, soon 
Fascist Minister o ; to be published. They are expected to throw light on Germaay’s activi- 


(Times Wide World Photos.) ties in America from’ 1914-1917. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 





_ 
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France in Crisis: 
Social Unrest 
Menacing 






EXCITEMENT ON THE PARIS 
EXCHANGE WITH DEVALUA- 
TION OF THE FRANC 
THREATENED. 

Trading has been orderly despite 
the unrest, but the flight of capita) 
from France was speeded up. In 
eleven weeks nearly $672,000,000 
was taken from the Bank of 
France’s gold reserves. 


Ft 
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THE POPULAR FRONT MINISTRY WHICH RULES FRANCE IN A PERIOD OF FERMENT 


Premier Léon Blum (at extreme right in front row) with his associates in France waned, but observers expressed anxiety as to whether 
in the new government, which for ten days has been dealing with a Premier Blum would be able to act swiftly or emphatically enough in 
situation described as little short of a bloodless revolution. At his side ing with social unrest to prevent the development of a reactionary 
is Mrs. Suzanne Lacore, one of the three women in the Cabinet. With movement which might shake democracy in France and elsewhere 


the passage last week of the Forty-Hour Week Bil] the strike epidemic (‘Timen Wide World Photus. Paria Buront 
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The Army Takes to the Sea via the Air 


P ve OUT over the Pacific army fliers now 





venture, as sure of their position and 

course as though flying over familiar 
landmarks. They are not intruding on the 
domain of the navy -but preparing to carry out 
their task of defending America’s shores in 
case of war. 

As Lieut. Col. Howard Davidson, command- 
ing officer of the Nineteenth Bombardment 
Group, explains: “The Pacific Ocean, as well 
as the Atlantic, is one of the future battle- 
grounds of a possible next war. While the 
principal mission of army aviation is the pro- 
tection of land, it must also be prepared to 
engage the ‘enemy’ at points several hundred 
miles out at sea.” 

Thus, to the Nineteenth Bombardment Group 
with its three amphibian planes is assigned 
the task of pioneering the flying of the Pacific 
frontier. This flying wil train pilots to find 
their bearings over the ocean in time of war. 

The government has allotted large funds to 
the training of West Coast pilots in over-water 
flying. The latest in equipment—sextants, oc- 
tants, compasses, drift sights and similar in- 
struments, as well as hundreds of technical 
books—has been provided. 

The First Wing of the General Headquarters 
Air Force, based at March Field, Calif., plans 
to train all its bombardment pilots in piloting 
and navigating over water. Long training 
flights are being conducted with the Douglas 
amphibian YOA-5, lent to March Field by 
Langley Field, Va. This big plane carries a 
normal crew of six officers and two enlisted 
men, and while it is in flight four of the offi- 
cers practice as celestial navigators. 
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NOTHING LEFT TO 
CHANCE IN FLIGHT 
PREPARATIONS. 
Enlisted men carefully in- 
specting the engines of the 
amphibian YOA-5 before 
the take-off. They check 
every nut and bolt in the 


big machine. 
(Photos by U. S. Army Air 
Corps.) 






















A CELESTIAL NAVIGA- 
TOR TESTS HIS 
er SEXTANT. 
“a ee ses This instrument is used to | 
—— : “shoot” the stars at night | 
and to sight the sun durin 
NOT ALL FLYING IS DONE IN THE AIR. ‘he Ge as Gane | 
While an amphibian is on a sea journey, its course is plotted on a position. 
map in headquarters. 





WINGS OVER THE PACIFIC—AND MIGHTY BIG ONES THEY ARE. 
They spread 90 feet. The YOA-5 amphibian is 78 feet long, has 1,500 horsepower and a cruising range of 2,000 miles. 














GETTING A 
NEW START IN 
THE TRACK 
WORLD. 
Betty Robinson, 
Olympic star of 
1928, who subse- 
quently was 
seriously hurt in a 
plane crash, made 
a comeback in a 
major track event 
by winning the 200- 
meter race in 26.4 
seconds in the 
Women’s 1936 
Central A. A. U. 
Track and Field 


Meet at Chicago 
(Times Wide World 
Photus Chicage 





GENE VENZKE BEATS TWO 
FAMOUS RIVALS. 
The University of Pennsylvania runner 
barely winning over Glenn Cunningham in 
the mile event at the Princeton meet in 
the time of 4:13.4. Venzke forged ahead in 
a final 20-yard sprint. Bill Bonthron of the 
New York A. C., former Princeton star, 


was fourth. 
(Times Wide World Photos, Philadelphia Bureau.) 


THE WORLD’S TWO-MILE RECORD 

BROKEN AT PRINCETON DESPITE 
if A HEAVY TRACK. 
Donald R. Lash, 22-year-old junior of In- 
diana University, leading the field in setting 
a new mark of 8:58.3, beating the 8:59.6 
outdoor mark set by the immortal Paavo 
Nurmi, and lacking but one-tenth of a sec- 
ond of equaling Nurmi’s indoor mark of 
1925. A crowd of 30,000 watched the 
hitherto unheralded Hoosier romp home on 


a soggy track, in a cold, penetrating drizzle. 
(Times Wide World Photos, Philadelphia Bureau.) 
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PRINCETO; 
“OLD “WTIMEF 
BEAT THE 
VARSITY 
Members of + 
1931 clags, on bh 
for the Princ. 
University Aly, 
Day exercises 
piled iMto a g) 
and showed ¢| 


varsit eight 

to row, Winning 
half a length j; 

annual Down 
regatta. The ¢| 
of 1916 finich 
thir In anoth, 


shel! while Oar 
men of 191) .. 
in fourth 
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PRINCETON 
\LD WIMERS’ 
BEA. THE 
VARSITY 
embers of the 
1 cla, on hand 
the Prin eton 
versity Alumni 
Jay €Xercises 
‘d into a shell 
id showed the 
sity eight how 
‘ow, Winning by 
2 length in the 
nual Down il] 
itta. The class 
1916 fini hed 
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THE RACKET 
THAT BLASTED 
THE IRISH 
Baron Gottfried 
von Cramm, 
Germany’s ranking 
tennis star, stretch- 
ing out for a 
smashing volley 
With Heiner 
Henkel he put 
Germany in the 
European zone 
finals for the Davis 
Cup last week-end 
by a one-sided 
victory over the 


Irish team. 
(Times Wide World 
Photos.) 











STABLEMATES LEAD IN $25.00) 
CLASSIC. 

Two entries of Hal Price Headley—Holly 
rood (outside) and Sparta—galloping acros 
the line to win first and second places i: 
the $25,000 added Detroit Derby, with th: 
2-year-old Hollyrood a half length ahead 
for a time of 1:573-5 for the mile am 
three-sixteenths. C. V. Whitney’s Tatte: 
demalion was third; Rushaway, the favorit: 
which won the Louisiana, Illinois and 
Latonia Derbies, was a bad sixth. Holly 
rood’s victory beat the track record of 

1:581-5 set by Cavalcade in 1934 


(Times Wide World Photos, Detroit Bureat 


SOCIETY WOMEN AS JOCKEYS 
Mrs. J. B. Balding on Fourloom. Mrs. ( 
V. Whitney on Clotho, and Miss Bett, 
West aboard Protagonist just after the start 
of the Equestrienne, opening colorful fea 
ture of the United Hunts Spring race meet 
ing at Roslyn, Long Island. Clotho wor: 

by three lengths 
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ACADEMIC HONORS. 
Oglethorpe University, Ogle- 
thorpe, Ga., has just conferred 
the degree of Doctor of Letters 
on T. S. Stribling. His latest 
book is “The Sound Wagon,” 
and he has had more Book Club 
selections than any other Amer- 
ican author. He won the Pulit- 

zer Prize in 1932 with “The 
Store.” 
(Ben Pinchot.) 


COMPARING TWO GOVERN- 
MENTS. 
“Travels in Two Democracies” 
is the title of a 325-page survey 
of the way people presumably 
rule themselves in the U. S. A. 
and the U. S. S. R. Edmund 
Wilson, the author, views the 
Soviet régime sympathetically 
and is inclined to see our coun- 
try in its least lovely moments. 


THE MAYAS AND THE CONQUISTADORES. 
Frans Blom, in “The Conquest of Yucatan,” tells of the Spanish 
subjugation of the Mayan civilization. The illustration shows 
the Mayan temple, El Castillo, at Chichen Itza. 


(Carnegie Institution of Washington.) 
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FRANKLIN AS A SOLDIER. 


J. Bennett Nolan has put together in one book for the first time 
the story of the short experience in command by the famous 
printer, scientist, inventor, diplomat and statesman. The title 
is “General Benjamin Franklin: The Military Career of a 
Philosopher.” It was in 1756 that Franklin headed a defense 
group against raiding Shawnees. The illustration here is the 


C. W. Peale portrait, the last painted from life, when 
Franklin was 81. (C. S. Bradford.) 


The Week's Best Sellers 


{A symposium from New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Atlanta, 
New Orleans, San Francisco, St. Louis and Washington.) 


FICTION NON-FICTION 
“The Doctor,” by Mary Rob- ‘Wake Up and Live,” by Doro- 
erts Rinehart (Farrar & thea Brande (Simon & 
Rinehart). Schuster). 
“Sparkenbroke,” by Charles “Around the World in Eleven 
Morgan (Macmillan). Years,” by Patience, Rich- 


“The Weather in the Streets,” ard and John Abbe (Stokes). 
by Rosamond Lehmann “The Way of a Transgressor,” 
(Reynal & Hitchcock). by Negley Farson /(Har- 

“The Last Puritan,” by George court, Brace). 


Santayana (Scribner). “Man, the Unknown,” by 

“Jamaica Inn,” by Daphne du Alexis Carrel (Harper). 
Maurier (Doubleday, Do- “From a Surgeon’s Journal,” 
ran). by Harvey Cushing (Little, 
Brown). ; 
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A GAY TRAVEL BOOK. 





has written, and Putnam Brinley has illustrated, a merry, yet in- 


‘Away to Cape Breton,” about their motor pilgrimage to Cape 


The photograph shows the Bras d’Or Lake region of Cape Breton. 
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Facsimile Transmission by Short-Wave Radio 
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A SAMPLE OF SHORT-WAVE TRANSMISSION. 
This diagram, sent from Philadelphia to New York, 
shows the location of the stations in the new system. 
“a 





THE FACSIMILE MACHINE IN OPERATION 
William Winterbottom, vice president and general manager of RCA, showing to Dr. H. M 
Partridge, Professor of Chemistry at New York University, the new RCA device which 
transmits by ultre-short-wave radio the facsimiles of pictures, maps and manuscripts 
(Times Wide World Photo 


Corporation of America has begun successful transmission of facsimiles on a thres 
meter wave length between New York and Philadelphia. Pictures, maps, manuscript: 
at twee 


The 


| | corporat the hitherto little-explored ultra-short-wave radio spectrum, the Radi 


and other visual matter have been sent through the ether, picked up and relayed 
intermediate booster stations, and recorded on carbon paper at the two city terminals 
booster stations are needed because the ultra-short waves cannot curve over the horizor 
The picture or map to be transmitted is wrapped around a revolving drum. This 1 
traversed by a pencil-beam of light which picks up light and dark spots, translating thes 
are broadcast and at the receiving end they actuate “pen 


into electrical impulses. These 
rate of eight and one-half square inche: 


or spiral bars, reproducing the original at the 
minute. 

David Sarnoff, 
offers ‘‘a medium of almost unbelievable possibilities.” 

He explained that it was possible to send two articles by visual transmission and op 
typewriter channels and a telegraph channel, all on one wave length 


president of RCA, finds that this new ultra-short-wave transmissio 


erate two automatic 
in two directions, at the same tim 
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THE VERY OLD VS. THE VERY NEW 


NEW YORK 2 
A view of the New York operations office of the RCA, showing at the left the new devic« 


NOVEL ANTENNAS OF THE 


TRANSMITTER ; e v : 
This odd “pine tree” type of aerial, located on the roof at 30 which transmits facsimiles by radio on very short waves, and at the right a model of th: 
Broad Street, is used for the facsimile tri ansmissions The first apparatus used by Samuel F. B. Morse, inventor of the telegraph, in his den 
strations a century ago to his colleagues at New York University Both were operat: 


receiving aerial is turnstile-shaped, and is atop the City Bank 
Farmers Trust tower. Both are remotely con trolled from simultaneously at ceremonies opening the New York-to-Philadelphia radio servic: 
(Times Wide World Photo 


operating headquarters at 66 Broad Street 
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GROWING HUMAN CELLS IN GLASS. 
Dr. Edwin E. Osgood (right) and his co-inventor, Alfred N. Muscovitz, 
shown at the University of Oregon Medical School with their synthetic- 
life apparatus. In this, a combination of mechanical lung, kidney and 
circulatory system, may be observed the development of bone marrow 
and its replenishment of the blood-cell supply for the body, as well 
as the action of certain diseases, such as pernicious anemia. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 





A PART OF 
THE WIRED 
RADIO 
CONTROL 
PANEL. 
This shows the 
push-pull am- 
plifier panels 
and where 
telephone lines 
are connected 
to the various 
studios. 


(Andrew 
Halbran.) 


RADIO WITHOUT ADVERTISING. 
Wired radio is now in operation in many hotels, stores 
and other places in New York City and elsewhere. Bal- 
anced programs are sent out twenty-four hours a day 
from a central studio over telephone wires direct to sets 
in homes or stores. The programs contain no advertis- 
ing or announcements. The listener pays rental for the 
set, including telephone exchange service. Here is a large 
set, with amplifier and loud-speaker concealed behind a 
folding screen. 


(Andrew Halbran.) 





A 19,000-MILE SPRAYING TASK. 
To keep the tracks of the London, Midland & Scottish 
Railway free from weeds, this special spraying train will 
use a poisonous solution of sodium and chlorine. The 
weed-killing train is shown in action near Rugby, England. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 
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STEAM LIGHTS A CIGARETTE. 
D. K. Wright, lamp-development engineer of the General Electric lab- 
oratories at Cleveland, shown with a new electric light bulb developed 
there. A copper coil, through which water runs, surrounds a tungsten 
filament in a large bulb. When the current is turned on, the coil heats 
and steam of 1,100° F., hot enough to light a cigarette or to char pa- 
per, is formed. It is used commercially for quick sterilization. 
(Times Wide World Photos, Cleveland Bureau.) 
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ANOTHER USE FOR CELLOPHANE. 

These bathing girls lounging on the beach at Del Monte, Cailif., 
are testing out the report that cellophane wraps prevent sun- 
burn yet permit the acquisition of much-desired tan. 
(Times Wide World Photos, San Francisco Bureau.) 
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A “GUN” FOR CANCER. 
The electrostatic genera- 
tor devised by Dr. D. B. 
Parkinson and Dr. R. G. 
Herb of the University of 
Wisconsin develops 2,500,- 
000 volts and shoots pro- 
tons, or electrical bullets, 
at the velocity of 15,000 
miles a second. It will be 
used to treat deep-seated 
cancer and explore the 
atom core. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 
























WOMAN'S CURIOSITY 
TURNED TO PROFIT. 
Mrs. Carl M. Einhart of 
Niland, Calif., discovered 
that the gas given off by 
a “mud pot,” one of those 
baby volcanoes forever 
boiling in some parts of 
the West, was 99 per cent 












pure carbon dioxide. A THE BARREL OF AN ELECTRICAL “GUN.” 

plant was built to com- The interior of the tunnel of aluminum hoops through which 
press and solidify the gas pass electric charges which are here increased to 2,500,000 
into “dry ice,” used in re- volts in the new proton gun developed at the University of 


frigeration. The photo- Wisconsin. This voltage, almost as great as lightning flashes, 
graph shows the “vise,” or is retained under 100 pounds of air pressure in a huge steel 
gas-compressing machine. tank for safe insulation. The gun is expected to offer a new 
(Times Wide World Photos, treatment for cancer. 

Los Angeles Bureau.) (Times Wide World Photos.) 
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FOOTNOTES ON A WEEK’S HEADLINERS 


FRENCH FEMINIST LEADER 


RS. LEON BRUNSCHWIG, one of the 
M three women named to be Under-Secre- 

taries of State in France’s precedent- 
breaking new government, is the wife of a uni- 
versity professor and 
has been a leader in the 
feminist movement for 
many years. Half a 
dozen years ago she 
was a leading candi- 
date proposed for a 
seat in that venerable 
body of men, the Aca- 
démie des Sciences 
Morales et Politiques. 
She has been president 
of the French Union 
for Woman Suffrage 
and headed France’s 
delegation in interna- 
tional gatherings. 

Her triumphs, however, have been more per- 
sonal than general, for the cause of woman’s 
rights has much to gain in France. The three 
women Under-Secretaries cannot vote in elections 
and if their official duties should oblige them to 
sign bank checks the French laws require coun- 
tersignatures by their husbands. 





Mrs. Leon Brunschwig 
‘Wide World) 


PANAMA'S PRESIDENT-ELECT 


R. JUAN DEMOSTENES AROSEMENA, 
[) elected President of Panama by 2,000 ma- 

jority in the country’s closest contest, has 
been the republic’s Secretary of Foreign Affairs 
most of the time for 
the last six or eight 
years and before that 
was Governor of the 
Province of Colon. He 
belongs to a family 
long prominent in the 
iffairs of Panama, and 
. brother, Don Flor- 
encio Harmodio Arose- 
mena, was elected the 
sixth President of Pan- 
ama a decade ago. 

Dr. Arosemena, the 
nominee of the Revolu- 
tionary Coalition party, 
has promised to con- 
tinue the policies of President Harmodio Arias, 
vho last month overruled a decision of the gen- 
eral election jury that Dr. Arosemena was ineligi- 
ble Lo run because of his failure to resign his Cab- 
inet post six months before the election. 





J. D. Arosemena 
«Wide World) 


SPEEDING FRENCH TOURIST 
KAN COCTEAU, described as the “enfant ter- 
a rible’” of a dozen arts in France, passed 
through New York last week on the final 
stages of a trip around the world in eighty days 
in emulation of the 
feat of a Jules Verne 
hero. He had time 
While here to explore 
the artistic possibili- 
ties of Minsky  bur- 
lesque before taking a 
ship which would get 
him back to Paris with 
a margin of twelve 
hours. 
A Y Mr 
‘ ind =~ wiry, is still 


Cocteau, small 
youthful in appearance 


lespite two decades of 
Jean Cocteau 


eit portrait 


fame. He once was 
known merely as an 
advanced young poet, but soon branched out into 
the graphic arts with the publication of a book 
The stage and the movies also 
iged his talents 


his drawings 


ive ene 


By OMAR HITE 


LANDON "SPEARHEAD" 


F the Republicans win in November, Roy A. 

Roberts, managing editor of The Kansas City 

Star, doubtless will wield great influence in 
national affairs, for he has been described as the 
spearhead of the Lan- 
don - for - President 
movement —though 
newspapers comment 
that he is the first 
globular spearhead 
known to history. 

Mr. Roberts, born in 
a smali Kansas town in 
1887 and a member of 
the ’08 class of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas with 
Alfred M. Landon, was 
an early Landon sup- 
porter and contributed 
much toward establish- 
ing him as a national 
figure. Roberts attended the university while 
working on a local paper and dropped out 
before he finished his course. Since 1909 he has 
been with The Kansas City Star, specializing in 
politics and economics before he became the man- 
aging editor a few years ago. 

Though rotund, smiling and guileless in aspect, 
he is wise to the ways of politicians, for he cov- 
ered four sessions of the Missouri Legislature, 
was a Washington correspondent from 1915 to 
1928 and covered the national conventions in five 
successive campaigns. His co-workers in Wash- 
ington esteemed him so highly that in 1928 he 
was elected president of the Gridiron Club. 

In the World War he served as a captain in the 
Adjutant General’s Department. 





Roy A. Roberts 
(Wide World) 


RESERVE BOARD APPOINTEE 


HESTER C. DAVIS, named to membership 
® on the Board of Governors of the Federal 

Reserve System for an eight-year term, has 
been the chief pilot of the administration’s Agri- 
cultural Adjustment 
program since 1933 and 
it is thought he will 
continue to be one of 
the President’s most in- 
fluential advisers on 
farm policy. He classi- 
fies himself as an 
“agricultural econo- 
mist.’’ 

Born in Iowa in 1887, 
he was graduated from 
Grinnell College in 1911 
and then did newspaper 
work in South Dakota 
and Montana before 
becoming editor and 
manager of The Montana Farmer in 1917. He 
was Montana Commissioner of Agriculture and 
Labor from 1921 to 1925, and since has been 





Chester C. Davis 
(Wide World) 


closely identified with the political aspects of the 
farm relief movement. He was allied with George 
N. Peek in the 1925 fight for the McNary-Haugen 


bill, entered the AAA under Peek as its produc- 
ion chief, and became the AAA head when Peek 
was shifted after breaking with Secretary Wal- 
lace. 

Apparently easy going and amiable, he is rated 
as one of the most adaptable of the important 
New Dealers and as possessing the ability to face 
realities when realities and theories clash. 

Recently Mr. Davis returned from a six weeks’ 
study of European conditions affecting American 
farm markets and in his new position he will re- 
flect the interests of agriculture. 


MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE HEAD 


R. ROSWELL GRAY HAM, elected to suc- 
[) ceed Miss Mary E. Woolley as president of 

Mount Holyoke College, once had to choose 
between an educational and a theatrical career. 
It was just after the 
World War, in which 
he served overseas as a 
lieutenant and then a 
captain in the Marine 
Corps, and he had 
proved himself so able 
as an actor that the 
Stratford Players in 
England invited him to 
take a job playing 
Shakespearean réles 
with them. It may have 
been that he thought 
his name unsuitable for 
an actor, but at any 
rate he decided for 
higher education, entered the Yale Graduate 
School, received his Doctorate in English Litera- 
ture in 1925 and since has been a member of the 
Yale faculty. 

Dr. Ham, California born and bred, a 1914 
graduate of the University of California, has done 
much research in English tragic drama from 1660 
to 1700, and is known as an authority on Dryden. 





Dr. R. G. Ham 
(Wide World) 


OPEN GOLF CHAMPION 


ONY Manero, for the last three years the pro 
fj at the Sedgefield Country Club in Greensboro, 
N. C., barely managed to qualify for this 
year’s United States open golf championship and 
nobody paid much at- 
tention to him _ until 
the tournament’s last 
day. He was very much 
in the limelight, how- 
ever, when he finished 
his final round in 67, 
five under par, a rec- 
ord for Baltusrol, for 
that gave him the title 
by a two-stroke mar- 
gin with a total of 282, 
a new world’s record 
for a major seventy- 
two hole title meet. 
Born in New York 
City in 1905 of Italian 
ancestry, he started his golf career as a caddie on 
Westchester courses and scored his first playing 
pro triumph by winning the 1929 Catalina open. 





Tony Manero 
(Wide World) 


BELGIUM'S "BABY HITLER" 


IX months ago the people of Belgium were 
S unaware of the existence of Leon Degrelle 

or his journal, Rex, but recently he has been 
making such progress that the press now refers 
to hir as “the baby 
Hitler.”’ His Rexist par- 
ty of dissident Catho- 
lics gained twenty-one 
seats in the recent elec- 
tions, and he and his 
Fascists, adopting Hit- 
ler’s technique, have a 
program designed to 
give him complete pow- 
er in Belgium. A dem- 
onstration by 100,000 of 
his followers is planned 
for next week. 

Mr. Degrelle is a 
young man of extraor- 
dinary activity and ap- 
pears to have strong financial backing. One of 
his big assets is a loud, penetrating voice, and at 
a recent outdoor meeting he showed its power by 
easily making himself heard after the loud-speak- 
er system had failed. 





Leon Degrelle 
(Wide World) 
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ANS who have been impatient to see W. C. = reset. 
Fields on the screen again will find his . a 
réle as a small-time gambler in “Poppy” 

provides plenty of scope for his style of com- 

edy. From carnival side-show activities an al- 
most successful fraud turns him into one of 
the pillars of society in Green Meadows—until 

he is found out, barely escapes arrest, and . 

returns to the carnival life in which he fits. 
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(No. 1.) Professor Eustace McGargle (W. C. Fields), who is always ready to 
choose any topic on which to talk money out of the pockets of carnival-goers, 
is nonplussed when his daughter, Poppy (Rochelle Hudson), decides she has 
had enough of such gypsy life. He finally persuades her to see him through 
the carnival at Green Meadows. 


(No. 2.) But the carnival has just opened when Poppy meets Billy 
Farnsworth (Richard Cromwell), son of the town’s Mayor, and 
when Billy starts to hang around, helping her fill medicine bottles 
for her father to sell, it is possible to guess how Poppy is going to 
escape the world of carnivals without her father’s help. 


(No. 3.) The professor hears of a legacy held 
in trust for a missing heiress, forges a mar- 
riage certificate, poses as her widower, and 
claims the fortune for Poppy. He moves into 
the mansion that is part of the estate, and 
turns gentleman, even to the dainty grip with 
which he embraces his croquet mallet. Even 
the Countess de Puizzi, nee Maggie Tubbs 
(Catharine Doucet), takes him up. 





(No. 4.) McGargle has to tax his wits to ex- 
plain matters to Mayor Farnsworth (Gran- 
ville Bates), and finally Lawyer Whiffen 
(Lynn Overman) discovers the forgery. Mc 
Gargle rides madly off on a stolen horse, but 
Poppy, whom he had adopted in infancy 
proves to be the heiress after all, marries Billy 
and has the mansion in which to live happily 
ever after 
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HE TEXAS 
CENTENNIAL 





TEXAS PLAYS 
HOST ON A 
GRAND SCALE. 
Part of the thou- 


sands who have 
come to Dallas. 
This photograph 
was taken near 


the $400,000 Hall 
of Transporta- 
tion. 
All Photos 
Times Wide 
World Photos.) 


conquistadores paraded through the streets of Dallas on 








A BLAZE OF LIGHT 
WELCOMES VISIT- 
ORS TO THE TEXAS 
EXPOSITION. 

In 1836 Texas won its 
independence. Now, 
Texas is presenting a 
statewide centennial 
celebration, the biggest 
single feature of which 


is the Centennial Ex- 
position in Dallas. 
Amid modern, bright- 


colored buildings blend- 
ing with Spanish Co- 


lonial, Mayan and 
Aztec structures, some 
250,000 visitors wan- 
dered on the opening 
night. Probably the 
most inspiring view 


they saw was the main 
entrance and thorough- 
fare of the $25,000,000 
exposition at night. 


— 


, TEXAS PARADES ITS 
\n estimated 500,000 persons watched a dramatization 
Rangers on their ponies, cowhands, Daughters of the Republic of Texas, Indian 


PAST. 


the opening day of the Centennial 





of the history of the Lone Star State as Texas 


s in full regalia and Spanish 
Exposition 








THREE OF THE 
SIX FLAGS 
TEXAS HAS 

FLOWN. 

Although Texas 

has known many 
invasions, its 

largest will be 
the estimated 

14,000,000 visitors 

who will attend 

its 100th birth- 
day party. 
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THE MISTRESS OF THE WHITE HOUSE AS A CAMPUS ORATOR. 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt and Dr. D. W. Morehouse, president of Drake 
University, Des Moines, Iowa, in hilarious conversation just before Mrs 
Roosevelt addressed the graduating class. 
(Times Wide World Photos.) 





RELAXATION FOR A WORLD-FAMOUS SCIENTIST. 


e cosmic ray becomes too strenuous 


for Professor Arthur H. Compton of the University of Chicago he goes 
out on a tennis court for this form of exercise The Nobel Prize winner 
has found that cosmic rays are endowed with tremendous energies and 
so, apparently, is their investigator 
(Times Wide World Photos, Chicago Bureau.) 


When probing the mysteries of th 





THE HEAD OF THE 
G-MEN IN COM- 
MENCEMENT SEA- 
SON MOOD. 

J. Edgar Hoover in- 
specting the “Broom 
Brigade” and its non- 
military weapons while 
on a visit to Pennsyl- 
vania Military College, 
Chester, Pa., to receive 
an honorary degree. 


(Times Wide World 
Photos. ) 


A FORMER DANC- 
ING STAR WITH 
HER DAUGHTER. 
Irene Castle McLaugh- 
lin, internationally fa- 
mous as a dancer two 
decades ago, shown 
with her daughter, 
Barbara Irene Mc- 
Laughlin, as they 
sailed aboard the Ile de 
France on a shopping 
and vacation trip 
abroad. 








Hotel Dennis 


ATLANTIC CITY 


The Logical Selection for Summer... central, de- 
lightfully cool Boardwalk location . .. direct access 
to excellent beach... 
ocean - view guest 
rooms with sea water 
baths. Every sport 
and entertainment in 
a delightful, homelike 


environment. 














Walter J. Buzby,. Ine. 
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LIGHT 
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IN ROOMS 
WITH 
SMALL 
WINDOWS 





LIGHTS IN THE RECESSED CEILING PANEL ; 
in this dining room can be turned to four different intensities, giving whatever light 
the diners below may wish. The ceiling is blue and the scenic wallpaper is blue and 


buff. 


The draperies are tan faced in cerise, and the chairs are upholstered in cerise 
i leather. The window at the left is mirrored. 
if (Conrad Studios.) 


By CHARLOTTE HUGHES 


houses which they are called upon to 

furnish, they often are faced with 
problems of camouflaging basic construc- 
tion. One of the most frequent of these 
is to get an effect of light in a room that 
has little or no outlet to the open air. 

The dining room shown on this page is 
an interior room, with no outside win- 
dows. Miss Ruth Berlin, the decorator, 
achieved an effect of light by recessing a 
light-colored panel, lit indirectly, in the 


S INCE decorators do not build the 








ceiling. 

The bedroom has one small corner win- 
dow which must furnish daylight for the 
entire room. A thin cohama homespun was 
used for the overdrapes, with sheer silk 
marquisette glass curtains, to let. in light. 
The homespun is supposed to be sun and 
tub fast. In this room the curtains were 
hung over both sides of the window with- 
out a dividing drape or panel to give the 
sunlight an ample opportunity to pour 
through the unobstructed space. 
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LIVELY RED, GREEN AND BLUE LINEN COVERINGS 
of the chair and sofa succeed in giving this rather formal 
living room a gay and inviting air in its Summer dress. The 
rug is hand-cut in three tones of cream. The curtains are 
a hand-woven gold cloth. (The Arden Studios.) 
(Richard Averill Smith.) 


SLIGHTLY GRAYED APPLE GREEN 
is the wall color in this bedroom. The thickly tufted candle- 
wick bedspreads are a rich gold. The pattern of the home- 
spun curtains has a deep green as its outstanding color. 
(Curtain and Drapery Buyer.) 
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VEGETABLES 
AT THEIR 
BEST 





HAT an art it is to prepare and 
\X/ serve vegetables well! To be right 

they must keep the vividness of 
their color, the crispness of their form and r 
the sweetness of their flavor when they 
come to the table. Peas must be as round 
as they were when the came from the 
pods; cauliflower must keep the firm 
loveliness that gives it its name; as for 
asparagus, not one stalk should be with- 
out a tip when it is laid on the platter. 

Longchamps restaurants follow three 
unvarying rules to retain the freshness 
of these foods. First, use all vegetables 
the day they are purchased. Second, 
drop them into boiling, salted water; never 
place in cold water and allow to heat 
with it. Third, when the vegetables are 
cooked, serve immediately. 

On hot Summer days vegetables may be 
the main course. They make a delecta- 
ble salad for luncheon, with a French 
dressing. For dinner they provide a hearty 
dish if served with a poached egg and 
hollandaise sause. When it comes to a 
buffet luncheon or supper, nothing is 
more attractive or good to eat than a to- 
mato stuffed with lobster, as illustrated 
here, or with shrimps or even cottage 
cheese. 


VEGETABLE SALAD. 

Arrange chilled cooked string beans, lima 
beans, peas, beets, asparagus tips and cauli- 
flower on a bed of lettuce. Serve with French 
dressing and a slice of pimento. 

FRENCH DRESSING. 


\% teaspoon salt Pinch of English mustard 
1saltspoon pepper 2 tablespoons vinegar 
Pinch of paprika 6 tablespoons olive oil 


Mix seasonings with vinegar until smooth. 
Gradually add oil, beating slowly at first and 
then faster. Keep in a naturally cool place, 
not a refrigerator, and shake or beat vigor- 
ously before serving. 


(All Photos by Damora, Courtesy of Longchamps 
Restaurants.) 






VEGETABLE DINNER. 

Arrange freshly cooked spinach, beets, broccoli and asparagus 
on a plate, separated by ridges of mashed potatoes. Top with 
two large mushrooms and a poached egg. Cover with hol- 


TOMATO SURPRISE. landaise sauce. 
Hollow out a whole raw tomato and stuff and garnish with large pieces of lobster. HOLLANDAISE SAUCE 
Serve with watercress, lettuce and mayonnaise % cup butter 2 tablespoons warm water 
2 egg yolks Speck of cayenne pepper 
MAYONNAISE. \% teaspoon salt Juice of 4% lemon 


% teaspoon English mustard 
3 tablespoons cider vinegar 
1% cups olive oil 


Melt butter and place aside. Mix all other ingredients thor- 

4 teaspoon salt oughly. Place in double boiler and beat constantly. When 

1 saltspoon pepper : mixture foams (do not let it boil) remove from fire and, still 

Mix egg yolks, salt, pepper, mustard and vinegar. Place Ye bowl in a pan rr beating constantly, add butter drop by drop. Mix butter thor- 

ice water and gradually add the oil, beating slowly at firat and increasing to poe oughly and beat for several minutes. Strain through fine 
speed. Continue adding oil only until the dressing reaches the proper consistency. cheesecloth and serve immediately 


2 egg yolks 





A ROMANTIC-LOOKING GOWN OF 
PRINTED SEERSUCKER ORGANDIE 
is made with draped sleeves and a dropped 
shoulder line. Orchid pink, white and navy 
blue are the colors in the print, and the velvet 
trimming is navy blue. (Saks Fifth Avenue.) 
(New York Times Studios.) 


New ; ashions 


EVENING GOWNS 


By WINIFRED SPEAR. 


ITH roof gardens in full swing and 
W the country clubs giving their weekly 

dances, evening gowns for Summer 
are of great importance. 

Cotton—piqué and organdie—marquisette, 
mousseline de soie, chiffon, lace, crépe and 
satin are the main fabrics used for these de- 
lightful gowns. Satin is the latest fabric to 
come into the Summer fashion picture. 

Every year a few satin dresses appear late 
in June and carry through the whole Summer 
as runners-up against the cottons and frothy 
looking frocks that are generally considered 
Summer’s best bet. One dress from the new 
satin group is shown here. 
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SHIMMERING 


GRAY SATIN IN» 


A HIGH-NECK 
GOWN WITH 
SHORT 
DRAPED 
SLEEVES. 
The bias-cut skirt 
flares slightly 
and the _ short 
train is a panel 
swinging free 
from the waist. 
The star shaped 
buttons are ame- 
thyst color. 
(Jay-Thorpe. ) 


BS SP 


BANDS AND BOWS OF BLUE VELVET 
accent the coloring in this charm ng frock and jacket of em- 
broidered white mousseline de soie. The three-ring pattern is 
developed in red and two shades of blue. (Jane Engel, Inc.) 
(New York Times Studios.) 
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COIN DOTS IN ROSE AND EGG- 
PLANT ON WHITE PIQUE 
furnish a colorful touch in the 
jacket and border on a white piqué 
frock. A braided self cord forms 
the halter neckline and back 
straps. (Bonwit-Teller. ) 

(New York Times Studios.) 
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. BEAUTY 


an Pre-Vacation Exercises 












By EMELINE: MILLER 


























ORESIGHTED girls who have vacations ahead, vacations that will 
- involve lots of activity in the open air, often do a few exercises in 

the weeks beforehand, so that when the time comes they will be 
able to enjoy tennis, golf, swimming or riding without paying the price 
in stiffened muscles. 

Besides limbering the muscles, these exercises may be employed to 
improve the figure, so that it will show off to better advantage in brief 
bathing suits. It is often advisable to take exercises under the super- 
vision of some expert, so as not to overdo or strain one’s self. Should 
one exercise without benefit of a supervisor, it is a good idea to quit 
when the first signs of fatigue appear. 


TO REDUCE HER 
WAISTLINE 


and limber her 
back muscles June 
Lang stretches to 
her full height, ex- 
tends her arms and 
turns from right 
to left from the 
waist up, keeping 
the feet firmly 
planted on the 
ground. She does 
this starting from 
the left, then from 
the right, ten 
times each. 








OUT THE LEGS KLEEN-RITE 


AS FAR AS 
REF_LLABLE 


XX TOOTHBRUSH 
COMPLETE 


; 
| 
| 
20c 
| 


STRETCHING 






POSSIBLE, | ag 

one after the Cy, 
other, and rotat- ll 
ing the ankle, is 


part of Miss REFILLS 
10c 














Lang’s exercise 
routine for reduc- 
ing the calf and 
ankle. She keeps 

both arms out- bristles. Bake- 

é lite neon- 

stretched before breakable 
her to insure handle. 
good posture When the bristles 


while doing the show signs of wear, 
substitute a REFILL and 


The small brush 
dentists recom- 
mend. Genuine 
resilient stiff 
sterilized 


rcise. 
— you have a new brush. 

On sale at § and 10 and all stores. 

If not available fill in coupon. 
Pewee em ewe we eee ees eeeeses= 7 
1 ROBERT E. MILLER, inc., 35 Pearl St., New York ; 
I Gentiemen: lease send me postpaid one KLEEN- | 
i RITE REFILLABLE TOOTH BRUSH and 3 RE ' 

4.5, or Ww cn em lose pte ave cherkec 

color 1 prefer . 
ANG SITS ON THE OTTOMAN, ‘ “LOKS: REDO ORANGE BLUE ! 
having anchored et Bat aaeer a bar near the floor, then leans back and touches : LAVENDER PINK LIGHT GREEN ! 
the a bove her head with her hands. She then pulls herself back to a sitting } NAME . 
oor aDov She does this to reduce her hips { STREET ' 
' ' 


position without raising her feet from the floor. 
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FIRST CONFERENCE ON 





A SUMMER 
SLOW TO END. 
Ina Claire still 
gazes soulfully at 
Osgood Perkins 
in “End of Sum- 
mer” at the Guild 
Theatre. 


(Vandamm.) 





RULES FOR MID-WEEK PICTORIAL AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION. 
Prize-winning pictures in the Amateur Photographic Competition are published in the 
last issue of each month. MID-WEEK PICTORIAL awards a first prize of $15 for the 
best amateur photograph, $10 for the second best photograph and $3 for each of the 
other photographs accepted. Amateur photographs must be submitted by the actual 
photographer, and they must carry return postage and should be addressed to the Ama- 
teur Photograph Editor, MID-WEEK ge 229 West Forty-third Street, New 
vom, HN. Y. 


A FALL PRODUCTION. 
Erik Charell (right), Euro- 
pean director, discussing the 
production of ‘White Horse 
Inn,” scheduled for the Cen- 
ter Theatre in September, 
with Producer Rowland 
Stebbins, shortly before Mr. 
Charell disembarked on his 
arrival in this country. 











(Cosmo-Sileo.) 








GEORGE ABBOTT presents THE NATIONAL NECESSITY 


¥ Wes Git 


A New Comedy by BELLA and SAMUEL ow 











CORT THEATRE. 33th_St.. East of Bway 


Matinees Wed. and sat" wt: 40-500 ‘te eM “By. S008 














NORMAN BEL GEDDES Presents 
a Enormously ee by) 
stirring DEAD END 
a by SIDNEY KINGSLEY 
asic BELASCO 44 St, E. of B’way—Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 




















B'way & 47 


Ye tol pom 














“Al oO. K., . high class and sublime. ”"—-Brooks Atkinson, Times 





























SENSATIONAL MUSICAL HIT UNITED ARTISTS The Screen’s First Dance Musical 
ON YOUR TOES) Vou <pancine pirate”) | 
9 B’ way at 49th St. with 
oa pee worry GEVA “ally, exer emaay- | CHARLIE COLLINS FRANK MORGAN 
IMPERIAL THEATRE aoe al 2808110 to $2.78 = stereos sins ! 
bé 99 THE EXPERIMENTAL RADIO SHOWPLACE OF THE NATION 
eM Ae BATTLE MUMN” ze pu |/["ee? MUSIC HALL toouaan cone 
| Evenings Only “CLASS OF "1 29" “Seen JEAN HERSHOLT in 





La, 5 Box pag BROADWAY AT 58ré STREET NE CIRCLE 17-6771-2-3 


or 
c LAST NE THEA. 
25 to 55% Higher | 8MACBE TH” MEAYETTE 


MEd. 3-5962 1S8ist STREET & 7th Avenue Tlilinghast 5-1424 














| Midnite 55c to $1.65. 











3rd Month M-G-M’s SHOW OF SHOWS 


“THE GREAT ZIEGFELD” 


Cast of 50 Stars Headed by 


ASTOR THEATRE 


Alr Conditioned 
B’dway at 45th = 
ALL SEATS 
SERVED--Twice Daily 
2:30-8:40. Sun. 3-8:40. 


Matinees 65¢ to $1.10; WILLIAM MYRNA LUISE 
Mg ae POWELL LOY RAINER 


This picture will positively not be shown in 


with DON AMECHE, Allen Jenkins 


A. DARRYL F. 
Gala Stage Revue—Symphony Orchestra. 


“SINS OF MAN” 


ZANUCK 
Ist Mezzanine Seats Reserved. 


20th Century Production 
Phone COL. 565-6535 
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Extra Midnite Show 


Bvery Saturday. any other theatre in New York this season! 








IF YOU WOULD BE UP TO THE MINUTE 


WITH THE 


SEE 
MID-WEEK PICTORIAL 
EVERY WEEK 


LATEST NEWS OF THE THEATRE WORLD 
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THE WORLD’S FIGURE-SKATING CHAMPION BE- 
GINS HER HOLLYWOOD CAREER. 

Sonja Henie, petite Scandinavian ice star, taking a screen 
test with the help of Jean Hersholt after signing a five- 
year contract with the 20th Century-Fox film studio. 
(Times Wide World Photos, Los Angeles Bureau.) 


- = 


IN HOLLYWOOD AND MARRIED THIRTY YEARS. 

Charlie Murray, veteran screen and stage comedian, read- 

ing his wife’s palm at a party celebrating their thirtieth 
wedding anniversary 


A JUVENILE STAR GETS POINTERS ON GOLF FORM 

Jane Withers taking a lesson in the use of the midiron 

from Scotty Miller, California professional, and 
ently happy about it 


appar- 
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Hollywood Studios 


A FORMER FIRST 
LADY VISITS 
HOLLYWOOD. 

Mrs. Frances Pres- 

ton (right), widow 

of Grover Cleve- 
land, pictured with 

Lionel Barrymore, 

made up as a wo- 

man for a screen 

réle, while she was 
touring the studios 

with officers of the 
National Needle- 

work Guild, of 
which she is presi- 
dent. 
(Times Wide World 


Photos, Los Angeles 
Bureau.) 


“TRUE-COLOR STAR OF MOTION 
PICTURES.” 
Marlene Dietrich poses for Hugo Ballin, noted 
artist, in her bungalow on the studio lot. Mr. 
Baliin picked Miss Dietrich as the perfect type 
for color photography. 
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At a Special Price 
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The Only Index to the News 
of the Momentous Years 1930-1935 


IN the next few months these volumes of The New 
York Times will be consulted even more than ever. 
For here is the indexed record of six years of national 
affairs, as well as of the entire world, as told in the 
complete news of The New York Times. 

Always a standard reference work of greatest 
possible usefulness, its value to many persons during 
the campaign will be greatly increased. 

Only a limited number of sets of these annual 
volumes is available. There is no other general 
newspaper index published. The New York Times 
Index is the only way to locate quickly dates of 
events and names of those in the news, speeches, 
important documents, significant court decisions— 
anything in the news. 

The New York Times Index is the record of 
the news as published in The Times. Frequently the 
summary in the Index gives sufficient information 
so that it is not necessary to refer to the files.. And 
The Times Index is (because of the dates) an index 
to the general news in all newspapers. 

Each annual volume contains approximately 


3,000 pages and 250,000 references. These six 
time-saving reference volumes will be of invaluable 
aid to publicists, men in public life, writers, teachers, 
librarians, research workers and others who are 
compelled to make accurate statements regarding 
persons or events in the news. Constant reference 
will be made to what was said and what happened 
in this historical period—not only today but for 
years to come. 

These books are printed on imperishable rag- 
paper stock that will last for centuries and strongly 
bound in dark red buckram. Each new volume sells 
for $26.00. Now you can have a complete set of the 
six annual cumulative volumes of The New York 
Times Index extending back to 1930 for only $85.00 

and the monthly issue of 1936 may be included 
for only $15 additional. But you are urged to order 
at once to take advantage of this special offer. 

The supply of these sets is limited. Send in 
your order now. Or write for a sample page which 
will show you how easily information can be found 
in The New York Times Index. 


The New York Times Index 


229 West 43rd Street. New York, N. Y. 


12 Monthly Issues . . $18.00 eo 


1935 Annual Cumulative Index . 


. $26.00 © 


1935 Cumulative and 1936 Monthly Issues 


. » $33.50 





